EDMUND SPENSER

Loe see soone after, how more bold and free
Her bared bosome she doth broad display;
Lo see soone after, how she fades, and falles away.

,So passeth, in the passing of a day,
Of mortal life the leafe, the bud, the flowre,
Ne more doth flourish after first decay,
That earst was sought to decke both bed and bowre,
Of many a Ladie, and many a Paramowre:
Gather therefore the Rose whilest yet is prime,
For soone comes age, that will her pride deflowre:
Gather the Rose of loue^ whilest yet is time,
Whilest louing thou mayst loued be with equall crime.1

It is not only Guyon but the reader whose moral
alertness is lulled by stanzas such as these, and their
tone is that which predominates in one's memory of
The Faerie Queene. I know that Milton and Professor
de Selincourt assure us that in the description of the
Bower of Bliss the poet displays the charm of the
sensuous in order to emphasise the stern morality
which destroys the Bower. But this is not quite rele-
vant. The senses have their legitimate claims. There
is no virtue in the mere destruction of the beautiful.
The moralist must convince us that the sacrifice is
required in the interest of what is a higher and more
enduring good, that the sensuous yields place to the
spiritual. It is this Spenser fails to do imaginatively,
whatever doctrine one may extract intellectually from
the allegory.

To my mind the spirit and the form of Spenser's
poem become most harmonious, his symbolism most
significant, when, retaining moral allegory as a shield,
a series of enigmas for Professors de Selincourt and
Padelford to interpret, he reverts in spirit to the alle-
gory from which his own ultimately derives, the

1 Faerie Queene, n. xii. 74-75..
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